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Browning’s “Childe Roland.” 


ID you understand what the meadow-lark meant by 
1) his strong clear fluting from the stubble-fields? Per- 
haps into that silver bugle-call you read courage and sun- 
shine and hope; or perhaps you felt momentarily a sense 
of cheer in the song; or perhaps you listened and thought 
of its sweetness alone, in and foritself. . . . . One 
of these three impressions, the consciously subjective, the 
unconsciously subjective, or the objective, will be received 
by you from the reading of good poetry. The poem may 
be taken, variously, let us say, as a musical lay-sermon, as 
the upwelling of an exemplary mood, or as the mere 
obligatory medium of expression of an artless, and possibly 
a Philistine, creature. 
But suppose that you have undertaken to expound the 
meaning of the song of the lark. Heaven guide your foot- 
steps along the narrow path that divides insight from mis- 
comprehension! You have followed your glove into the 
lists and your first adversary may be the poet himself. He 
is not obliged to explain to you what he meant; if you 
yourself did not grasp his meaning no one else can point it 
out to you; and he can merely say that you have or have 
not seen his thought. We can only pray that when we 


have expressed our ideas, he will not fleer at us with a 
** Outside should suffice for evidence : 
And whose desires to penetrate 
Deeper, must dive by the spirit-sense— 
No optics like yours, at any rate !”’ 
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But indeed, it is a not irrational thing that there may be 
instances where the poet is no longer the author of the 
poem, when once it has left his hands, and where he can no 
longer say with decision what are the limits of his produc- 
tion. Fora poem is like instrumental music in that mean- 
ings widely different may be read into it, broader, narrower, 
greater or less, according to the potentialities of the reader 
or listener. And ah, the beauty of “ transcendental ” verse ! 
Between the deceptive simplicity of its lines how much or 
what variety of ideas cannot be connoted ! 

It is this that warrants any one soever in publishing his 
interpretation of a poem, whether such is at ali true or final 
or acceptable; and whether one’s interpretation takes clear 
or nebulous shape in one’s mind, it is pleasant to imagine 
that one knows what the singer meant by his song. 

It is not every poem that will bear a deliberate analysis : 
The dissection of a poem is a murderous proceeding if the 
verse embody a delicate fancy—if you handle a butterfly 
you will ruin its wings—even though you find the opera- 
tion a safe and profitable employment when your subject is 
sufficiently robust. You would not think, for instance, of 
threshing over such poems as “I Stood Tip-Toe Upon a 
Little Hill” or “ The Shadowy Waters,” poems unlike, but 
typical of the ephemeral beauty that marks the work of 
each of their authors. 

‘*At a touch sweet Fancy melteth 
Like to bubbles when rain pelteth '’— 

But with a poem, which holds ‘meat for men’ as in 
general Browning’s poems do, there is an undeniable bene- 
fit to be received from the careful study of the lines in an 
attempt to get at the philosophy which lies between them. 
Such a poem as this is the one entitled “ Childe Roland to 
the Dark Tower Came,” written by Browning in 1855. 

I confess to an often dominant impulse towards a quest 
for sermons in Mnemonic stones; and urge this as an 
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excuse for venturing a new interpretation of the poem, 
when so many have already been offered ; even when the 
doubt exists that the poem is any more than a mere descrip- 
tive narrative, signifying nothing deeper than appears on 
the surface. 

But to me it seems to contain a parable; a parable com- 
plete in every detail and inspiring in lesson. The narra- 
tive is that of a traveler who, after years of search for a 
“Dark Tower,” is directed on his way by a malevolent 
cripple; and going as directed, crosses a dreary plain on 
which the only living things are hideous to the sight, 
suddenly finds himself among hills and face to face with 
the Tower. On the hillsides he sees, by the dying sunset, 
the forms “of all the lost adventurers,” who had sought 
the Tower before him. Yet dauntless still, he sets his horn 
to his lips and blows the challenging call: “‘ Childe Roland 
to the Dark Tower Came.” 

All who have sought to find a meaning in the poem— 
Browning has never disclosed what he himself meant by 
it—have admitted an obvious metaphor on life in the 
“ world-wide wandering” of the speaker: the usual figure 
of geographical journeying to represent the course of 
human existence. It is equally apparent that the narra- 
tor, in seeking the “‘ Dark Tower,” is seeking something 
which is an important factor of life. The moot point has 
been to decide exactly what the Tower exemplifies. 

For the illumining word we must look to the concluding 
stanzas. There the description of the Tower excludes any 
possibility that the usual desiderati of life are figured. It 
is a “round squat turret, blind as the fool’s heart;” .... 
“the hills, like giants at a hunting, lie, chin upon hand, to 
see the game at bay—‘ Now s¢ad and end the creature.’” 
Evidently the thing which the adventurer is seeking is not 
fame, fortune or some good thing: it is something which 
when found is to be destroyed. All around him is a 
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mighty throng of witnesses waiting and watching to see 
how he shall acquit himself. He has already spoken of 
his two friends who have failed weakly and shamefully in 
their knightly errantry. A memory of “The Lost Leader” 
and Browning’s avowed attitude in that poem towards the 
cause of social liberty and betterment, leads us to think 
that the whole poem of “Childe Roland” is intended to 
typify the life of the man who has pledged himself to com- 
bat the evil which the “under half” of the world has 
always been heir to. 

The man does not find the world a pretty place; the 
plain stretches out before monotonous, dreary, lit up 
by no gleam of happy sunshine, its noisome soil an 
arena in which the creatures born to it have strug- 
gled for life and fought and died, and he knows not 
whether they have gone : “ no footprint leads to that horrid 
mews, none out of it:” 


‘Strange, is it not? that of the myriads who 
Before us pass’d the door of Darkness through, 
Not one returns to tel] us of the Road, 

Which to discover we must travel too.’”’ 


He knows only that in reaching this place he crosses a 
“little river, . . . so petty, yet so spiteful,” fringed by 
mute despairing willows, “a suicidal throng,” past which 


the river flows inexorably. 


‘‘ Which, while I forded —good saints, how I feared 
To set my foot upon a dead man’s cheek, 
Each step, or feel the spear I thrust to seek 
For hollows, tangled in his hair or beard ! 
It may have been a water-rat I speared, 
But, ugh! it sounded like a baby’s shriek.”’ 


It would be almost too cruel a travesty upon humanity 
to declare more unmistakably the prototype of the River. 
He crosses the stream and sets foot upon the other side. 


‘* Now for a better country. Vain presage! 
Who were the strugglers, what war did they wage 
Whose savage trample thus could pad the dank 
Soil to a plash 
. . . . What penned them there, with all the plain 
to choose ?’’ 
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This is the old riddle of the universe, man questioning 
vainly whence and why he came into this universe, and 
what the meaning of the suffering and wretchedness and 
misery of the great mass of his kind. These three stanzas, 
the twenty-second, twenty-third, and twenty-fourth, are 
thumb-nail sketches for the larger pictures of an, apparently 
at least, unjust social order which have been painted grimly 
true by such men as Ruskin, Morris, Tolstoy, and, in our 
own day and place, by the authors of such books as “ By 
Bread Alone,” ‘“Main-Traveled Roads,” and “The 
Octopus.” The twenty-fourth stanza seems to character 
the modern age— “a furlong on’— when the invention of 
machinery brought on a new, if not a lightened, burden 


upon Labor — 


‘*What bad use was that engine for, that wheel, 
Or brake, not wheel —that harrow fi éo reel 
Men’s bodies out like silk?”’ 


In an earlier stanza he has voiced the discouraged mood 
which is so often forced upon the person who has come to 
that realization of the sorrows of the world which makes 
any attempt to improve the tangled scheme of things seem 


futile: 
—penury, inertness and grimace, 
In some strange sort, were the land’s portion. ‘See 
‘*Or shut your eyes,’’ said Nature peevishly, 
“It nothing skills: I cannot help my case: 
‘°T is the Last Judgment’s fire must cure this place, 
‘* Calcine its clods and set my prisoners free.”’ 


After this Dantean picture of the world, the rest of the 
poem is, then, a psychological study of devotion to 
high purpose in the face of opposing difficulties. 

For years the knight has sought the place, the strong- 
hold, from whence all this wrong must come—the “ Dark 
Tower.” He does not expect success: he has “ heard 
failure prophesied so oft,” and known it to come to so 
many before him; but nevertheless “g/ad that some end 
might be” to his wanderings, he turns into the path pointed 
out to him by the “ hoary cripple, with malicious eye”, a 
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cynic who gloats over the failures of “The Band”—the 
knights who seek the Tower. Eager for the fight he goes 
on and on over the great dreary plain, until gradually his 
eagerness dies down again, “when, in the very nick of 
givingup..... a-dozing at the very nonce, after a life 
spent training for the fight,” he realizes that the Tower is 
before him, and that this is the crucial moment, when all 
his force of character, all the growth of his past life, all his 
high resolve and courage, is to be put to the test. This 
fortunate ability to perceive the movement when tempta- 
tion towards wrong or weak action is actually before one, 
is a rare possession. Seldom indeed does the temptation 
against which we have previously set our wills come in 
the form in which we expected it tocome; usually it has 
secured a firm grasp upon us before we realize that it is a 
temptation at all, that it is too late to resist, and that all 
our preconceived ideas and resolutions have been set at 
nought by this masqued attack. 

He has been deliberately seeking the greatest Wrong 
upon earth, with the intention of fighting it. What the 
instance of that Wrong was to him or exists now for us in 
our own lives, must be a matter of individual experience 
or belief. 


Samuel McCoy. 
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Scrap-Books 


66 HOW me the back windows of a man’s dwelling” 

writes Bret Harte “and I will tell you his charac- 
ter.” This criterion has one advantage over some others, 
in that it is generally available; but if every man kept a 
scrap-book we could depend on finding more of his charac- 
ter revealed there than in the rear of his dwelling. For 
when a man clips and pastes at odd moments he is in all 
probability indulging the tastes which indicate his proper 
self. Scraps take on a definite perspective. However 
conscientiously he may strive for an impartial interest in 
affairs, still, if he is compiling for his own amusement, not 
for the inspection of others, the different articles which he 
collects take very much the same rank of importance in 
his book, as the events which caused them appear to hold 
in his world outside. Let the man in question be a 
country gentleman and the first page of his book contains 
the latest colored supplement from “The Breeder’s 
Gazette,” to the last is glued a paper stud or fighting cock 
clipped from “The Orange Judd Farmer”; notices of 
county elections take a prominent place; meagre clippings 
on the coal strike and the death of Zola are consigned to 
the corners. If he bea litterateur the pages of his book 
are yellow with faded columns cut from “The Staturday 
Book and Art Review.” 

We repeat that this occupation should be for an amuse- 
ment and nothing more. It is an excellent means for dis- 
posing of spare moments, times when the brain is oppressed 
with emptiness such as Coleridge ascribes to the mind of 
the man spitting from a bridge into the water. At such 
times most of us whistle or whittle, but what is the result? 
Will Wimble has his collection of tobacco stoppers, the 
maker of scrap-books has the chronicle of a years’s life. 

And as a chronicle the scrap-book is by no means with- 
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out merit. It is preferable to the diary, taking less time 
and admitting of a wider range of record. One cannot or 
should not be able to write each evening all he knows con- 
cerning public events of the preceding day. Pepys nearly 
succeeded in it, but Henslowe on the other hand has left us 
little more than a bare debit and credit account. An 
authentic statement of the box receipts at an early 
London theatre is undoubtedly an invaluable item to the 
antiquarian, but the breezy discription of a first appearance at 
“Newington Butts” or “The Rose,” with abominable 
wood-cuts of the performers would be of more general 
interest. The diary, too, as Stevenson tells us, is prone to 
lead one to morbid introspection, to pose, as it were, before 
a prospective biographer. Now annals of this character 
the biographer should have the opportunity and the grace 
to avoid. Instead of being compelled to draw froma book 
of pencilled meditations, he should have recourse to an 
unimpassioned statement from the pen of the omniscient 
reporter. A newspaper notice of your sister’s marriage 
will contain the important facts of the family history, and 
a pensum threat will go farther toward establishing your 
reputation as a rake than will any statement of your own. 

But leaving the biographer out of the question, the 
scrap-book will be of no inconsiderable value to the maker, 
if he has exercised discrimination and filled it with clip- 
pings really to his taste. Much satisfaction comes to the 
pugilist on looking over the faces of champions he used to 
admire; to the jockey on conning the records of “has 
beens ;” to the fop on reading again the signatures in his 
blue ribboned dance orders. 

Presumably we have done better than these, but let us 
hope not too much better. The bulk of our collections 
must be ephemeral; must bear the imprint of our time or 
prove us members of the class m/l admirari. We should 
do well to bear in mind the fate of that respectable library 
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buried in the dusty attic of Hawthorne’s Old Manse, where, 
after a century of seasoning the only literature which 
retained a drop of sap was a collection of newspapers 
and almanacs. We have good reason to believe that 
had a certain one of the august inhabitants of The 
Manse squandered but an hour of his valuable time each 
week on clipping items of interest from his village Journal 
and collecting them in a scrap-book, he would have left 
behind him something more edifying to his heirs than a 
commentary on the book of Job. 
Edward Harsberger Butler. 





Beyond the Hill 


Over yon distant, purple rim, 

Where the sunset stays, though the world be dim, 
From the deep beyond, which I cannot see, 

I hear a voice which is calling to me. 

Often and often, never at rest, 

Forever haunting this weary breast; 

Oh heart, oh mind, oh soul, be still, 

Hist to the message from our hill. 


For there was a tale I used to hear 

Of a king who dispised what men held dear ; 
And he was called to that distant rim, 

(Now mine was the spirit that once moved him) 
And though forever he vanished away 

Out of the light of this common day, 

Yet there are some that whisper still 

How he found life’s promise beyond the hill. 


So I saddled and bridled and galloped away 
All into the light of the dying day, 

But when I reached the magical rim 
Beyond lay a valley, broad and dim ; 

But silent the voice as a brooding sea, 

And I knelt down full sorrowfully : 

‘Oh God wilt thou deceive me still, 

For I have found nothing beyond the hill.’’ 
Ames Brooks. 
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On Board the Comet 


66? HAT the Sérater over there?” asked Duffy, 
‘T levelling the binoculars. 

“ Yep,” replied Walter, and he gave the wheel a twist, at 
the same time peering out the window of the pilot-house, 
“we got ’er yeste’day.” 

Duffy scratched a word or two in his note-book, flicked 
his cigar impatiently, shifted his position, and said, 

“T wish the devil I could have got off to-day, but the 
‘old man’ was in a bad humor and I could n’t work him. 
Come on, though, let ’s hurry up and get to the foot of 
Broadway.” 

Walter grunted, gave a jerk to the engine-room signal, 
and the Comet jumped ahead at full speed. 

The Comet was a small tug chartered by one of the 
Baltimore papers to make daily trips around the harbor and 
collect news of the shipping. She bore a crew of three — 
Duffy, the reporter, commonly called the “ Admiral,” 
Walter, the “ Captain,” and an engineer. 

I was sitting in front of the pilot-house on a revolving 
chair evidently intended as a luxury for passengers like 
myself, Walter held the wheel, and Duffy stood beside him, 
with his note-book, pencil and binoculars. 

It was a hot afternoon in July, when the perfume of the 
“Middle Branch ” is more pungent than sweet, particularly 
if the fertilizer factory on the East shore be in operation. 
Now and then the Come¢ would answer the bellow of some 
excursion boat with her pert reply, or Walter would shout 
a forceful caution to a row-boat that ventured to cross our 
bows ; otherwise, the churning of the machinery made the 
only sound on board. Off to the West, the sun fell upon 
the red hulls of new torpedo boats on the ways of the Col- 
umbian Iron Works and, as the men riveted on the steel 
plates, a sharp clatter of hammering mixed with the 
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other harbor noises ; to the East rose the tall, brown ele- 
vator buildings of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, ribbed 
with perpendicular strings of tiny windows each with a 
streak of dirty flour under it; and in the shallow water 
near Brown’s wharf, the fleet of market-boats, the small 
craft that bring “truck” from the lower counties to the 
Baltimore markets, lay huddled with furled sails. 

Meanwhile, neither of my companions had noticed me, 
yet I was very content. These men were “characters” — 
I knew it at first sight. 

Duffy had the nervous movements and tart tongue that 
result from a large batch of “copy” done in over-quick 
time and three hundred and sixty-five times in the year. 
His eyes snapped behind his spectacles like the shutter of a 
kodak ; he scratched, rather than wrote, his notes ; and in 
three minutes he would reduce the end of a cigar to pulp. 
His very moustache might have been called irascible. In 
him the “Admiral” and the reporter were inextricably 
mixed. His white canvas shoes, his stomach—ripe, but 
firm, an unmistakable battle-ground of out-door exercise 
and beer—and on occasion, certain peculiarities of speech, 
were sufficiently nautical; but his blue and white striped 
barber’s jacket ; his note-book and pencil, and his air of 
hurry and worry, were reportorial. He was probably forty 
years old. 

Walter was one of those nondescript characters—bow- 
legged and broad—who at last settle to the business of driv- 
ing small tugs up and down the harbor all day, spend most 
of the night in a succession of saloons, long or short ac- 
cording to the cash in hand, on the water-front, and a few 
hours in dirty sleeping houses up analley. A stained blue 
and white check shirt covered his immensely broad chest, 
his wrists were thick and hairy, his face was hard and lined 
and bristled with a grayish beard three days old and his 
mouth was a straight slit with the brown stains of tobacco 
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round the edges. His eyes were very gray. Sea-water 
has just the same color when the clouds in the sky are dark. 

After fifteen minutes had passed, and neither Duffy 
or Walter had spoken to me, I left my chair and went 
back to the engine-room, hoping to find the engineer 
more talkative, but the crew of the Comet was apparently 
too busy to waste time on outsiders, and I returned to my 
seat. 

Before I came in sight round the corner of the pilot- 
house, I heard Duffy say disgustedly, 

“ Now he’s goin’ to make a mess of the whole business.” 

“ Put ’im off, then,” came the laconic answer from the 
wheel. 

“Oh, I ’d do that quick enough, but I ’d lose my job. 
He knows the boss. ’ Guess I ’d better explain and get 
him to help.” 

I coughed discreetly, appeared and took my seat. 

“> Have a cigar, Mr. Duffy?” said I, in as soothing a 
voice as I could just then assume, although he was already 
smoking. I had brought them as peacemakers and thought 
this a suitable time to use them. 

“Thanks,” said the Admiral, slipping one into his 
breast pocket. “I ’ll smoke it another time,” and he waved 
the one he held in his hand. “I ’m a great smoker,” he 
explained. 

I nodded in a way intended to express my most agree- 
able assent to all his remarks, for I was a trifle uneasy. 

“* Guess you heard what I said to Walter a few minutes 
ago?” asked Duffy after a pause. 

I tried to look blank. 

“No? Well, to tell you the truth, I do n’t know 
whether I ’m glad to have you aboard to-day or not.” (I 
felt much relieved.) ‘The fact is, I’m goin’ to get mar- 
ried to-day, and I ’ve got to run away as they callit.” He 
looked a bit shamefaced and also vexed as he said this. 
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“Tt ’s all on account of her father, the old fool! I do n’t 
believe he even knows what I look like. ButI’m not aman 
for foolin’, and she was willin’, so I ’ve done the trick. 
She ll be aboard in five minutes, from the foot of Broad- 
way. There ’s a minister waitin’ for us at the Yacht Club 
and you ll come in handy as one of the witnesses. Will 
you? For if you won ’t, I can just drop you off when we 
stop. Are you with us?” 

“ Certainly,” I replied, privately congratulating myself 
on my good luck. My characters were about to act their 
parts. 

She was waiting for us at the foot of Broadway—small, 
yellow-haired and rosy, with a business-like bundle tucked 
under her arm. When she saw us, she waved her hand- 
kerchief to Duffy, who answered with a flourish of his note- 
book, and a minute later jumped for the pier. He ran up 
to her and was about to kiss her. 

“Stop! Not now, Clarence. This aint the time for 
foolery. You ’d better be takin’ my bundle and helpin’ 
me on.” . 

The Admiral seemed a little dashed by her composure, 
but obediently gave her his hand and she bounced down 
to the deck. Then she caught sight of me and threw 
Duffy a puzzled look. 

“T thought the minister was goin’ to be at the Yacht 
Club, Clarence.” 

“Lord, May, 4e aint the minister!” And the Admiral 
explained with astonishing readiness that I was a most 
particular friend of his who had consented, after much per- 
suasion, to be a witness at the wedding. Clearly the 
Admiral was excited. 

“Hi! there, Walter, what ’s the matter? We ’ve got to 
get out of here, I ’ve got my work to do yet. Where ’n 
the devil is he, anyhow?” shouted Duffy, noticing that 
the pilot-house was empty. 
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“ Here I am,” came a surly answer and Walter appeared 
on the warf above us, handed down a tin bucket filled with 
bottles of beer and ice, and jumped aboard. 

“Oh, I forgot about the beer,” said the Admiral, molli- 
fied. ‘Come aboard, though, Walter, and let ’s hurry up. 
I want to see the captain of the Cassel befcre she sails.” 

On our way across to the Casse/, which lay at the 
North German Lloyd pier on the opposite side of the river, the 
Admiral and I sat out on the deck in front of the pilot- 
house smoking cigars and drinking beer out of thick, 
china tea-cups. Presently May came up from the little 
room below with her hat off and her hair smoothed down 
and, resting her elbows on one of the pilot-house windows, 
stood smiling contentedly down on Duffy. 

“Won ’t you come out and sit down with us ?” he said, 
motioning to the revolving chair. “Take some of the 
beer, it ’s nice and cold.” 

“T do n’t like beer, Clarence—much,” she said as she 
came out and sat down. 

“Oh, just a little bit. Walter, hand me down a cup. 
Just a little bit, Coochey.” That was his pet name for 
her, and he sometimes shortened it to an affectionate 
“ Cooch.” 

She was much younger than Duffy, yet she took her ad- 
venture a deal more serenely, and managed the details, the 
Admiral included, with admirable prudence. Verily, 
many are the ways of making and taking love in this 
world! I was still pondering upon this subject, when we 
rounded up under the great, black hull of the Casse/ and 
Duffy ordered me to show Miss Green the ship. 

“Be sure to get off before the second bell sounds,” he 
cautioned, “she sails at two. I ’ve got some more work 
to do here.” 

So I showed her the ship—the engines, the steam steer- 
ing gear, the kitchens, where an enormously fat and aproned 
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cook was paring potatoes, and the saloons crowded with 
Germans drinking beer and saying tearful farewells. And 
she, for she was pleased, hung on my arm and made her 
comments. 

“Clarence has promised to take me to Europe some day. 
You know he has been over lots of times?” 

“ Yes, yes,” I answered, keeping up my character of in- 
timate friend of the Admiral. ‘I believe he has.” 

“Would n’t I love to go, though,” she said, musingly. 

But when we came to the smoking-room, where a pink- 
faced German was singing a heartrending song of parting 
to two lachrymose and beery fellow-country-men, she be- 
came sad. “I guess I ’d feel that way too, if I was goin’ 
across the ocean,” she said, as we climbed the companion- 
way to the deck. 

The first gong had already sounded, and as it was nearly 
time for the second, we moved towards the gang plank. 
Suddenly I saw a man walking straight towards us and at 
the same moment May clutched my arm and screamed 
faintly. I had little diffiulty in guessing his identity. 

“So you thought you ’d run away, did you?” and the 
angry parent glowered on us both, but the wrath in his 
voice and look fell more particularly on me. “But I was 
just a little too smart for you. ’ Thought you ’d have a 
little look at the steamers before the ceremony. ’ Pity 
you did n’t hurry. Always want to be prompt, you know.” 
He laughed contentedly at his own irony. Then he 
mopped his face, for he had travelled with speed, 
stuffed his handkerchief in his pocket and said briskly, as 
if he had finished the whole matter and had rather enjoyed 
it, “ You just come home with me, Miss May. And as for 
you—” he glanced at me with a contempt that was posi- 
tively shrivelling—“ as for you—” 

“But, Papa, we have been married!” said May sweetly. 

“ What!” His bluster vanished like a punctured 
bubble and his face fell very blank. 
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“Yes, Mr. Green,” said I and, desiring to take my part 
more realistically and be more precise, I added, ‘“‘ We were 
married at twelve o’clock to-day.” That extra touch, like 
another I applied a few minutes later, was nearly fatal. 

“But you were at the house at half-past eleven,” said 
the father, recovering some of his nerve. 

“ How could you make such a mistake, Clarence,” cor- 
rected May, serenely, “ it was almost one o’clock when we 
got to Mr. Stone’s.” 

“ Was it, dear? I had forgotten. Yes, that ’s so. I 
did n’t have my watch with me. By the way, May, did 
the steward take my bag to the stateroom ?” 

“You two aint goin’ to Europe!” gasped the astonished 
Mr. Green. 

“ Yes, sir. In about five minutes,” said I, calmly. “I 
was very sorry to have to run away with your daughter, 
but it was the only way,” and to put the finishing touch to 
this little comedy, I slid a fond arm of possession round 
May’s waist and bent down and kissed her. 

“Hi! there!” came in angry tones from the other side 
of the ship. I looked over my shoulder and saw Duffy, 
with an indescribably enraged and incredulous face, stand- 
ing below on the deck of the Comet which had come round 
to the rope ladder on the side opposite the dock. “Hi! 
What the devil are you two doin’?” 

“ Mr. Green,” I resumed, as soberly as I could, “I am—” 
Just then the second gong began to sound clamorously, 
and a steward who had been an interested on-looker at our 
scene, tipped his hat and said, “ Better get off, sir. The 
gang-plank ’ll be taken in in a minute.” 

“Won ’t you kiss me good-bye, Papa?” 

“ No, I’m blamed if I will!” and the discomfited old 
man betook himself out of sight over the gang-plank. 

“ Now let ’s hurry,” said I, “or we ’ll be left aboard.” 

“ All the same, you did n’t have to do ¢hat,” said May, 
“and I believe Clarence saw you!” 
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I murmured some defense and hurried her in the direc- 
tion of the gang-plank. Much to our dismay we found 
that it had already been taken in, so we raced for the rope 
ladder. Duffy was half way up it, fairly beside himself — 
I let May go first. 

“Just wait ’ll I get hold o’ you, young fellow, and I ’ll 
teach you a few,” said the Admiral, fiercely, when we 
reached the deck. 

“Come here, Clarence,” said May, from the pilot-house 
door. “Come ere, Clarence—I ’ll explain the whole 
thing.” 

Fifteen minutes later, the Admiral, looking sheepish, 
appeared and held out his hand. 

“? Beg your pardon,” he said. “Guess you understand 
why I was mad.” 

“Certainly,” said I, and then I let myself go. After a 
minute, Duffy laughed too, and from the little room below 
I could hear that May was also laughing. 

“None of it would ’a’ happened though,” said Walter, 
“if you had n’t been with us.” 

Raymond Sanderson Williams. 





Love at Eventide 


In the-opaline haze of the evening, 
As the lingering twilight dies, 
Wandering with you in the shadows, 
And mute at the love in your eyes— 
Before love that I never can fathom, 
Whose depths I can only surmise — 
Heaven, why yearn for thy glories? 
I have entered my paradise. 
Howard Arnold Walter. 














Hieroglyphic Tales 


N the year 1785 Horace Walpole printed at his press at 
Strawberry Hill six copies of a collection of short 
stories entitled Hieroglyphic Tales. It is explained in 
the Postscript that the author had written them with 
the object of injecting into the flat and stale romances 
of the period a little imagination. This object has been 
accomplished to an exaggerated degree. They are full, 
very full of a liberal supply of that imagination, and are 
written with a dry humor which makes them most read- 
able, aside from the interest of the devious and fantastic 
plot. The humor of these tales is not of the peculiarly 
British order that one would expect to find to-day. It con- 
sists not in amusing situations like those of Mr. Jerome K. 
Jerome, nor do they savor of the practical joke as one finds 
it in the pages of Mr. Jacobs. It is the humor of the un- 
expected, tinctured with absurdity—in fact it is not tinct- 
ured, it is a saturated solution. British humor of to-day is 
rather dull in comparison, and hence it is eminently re- 
spectable and worthy of admission to the staidest drawing- 
rooms. The British humor of yesterday, of which our 
subject is probably the best example, is slightly risqué, re- 
sembling more the form of wit that is current in the comic 
papers of France to-day. Britain has changed, France has 
not improved, and who shall be judge of their respective 
merits or demerits ? 

Be that as it may, it is a fact worthy of mention that 
during the last few decades, beginning with the publica- 
tion of M. Galland’s “ Thousand and One Nights” there had 
been a flood of tales and novels tinged with Orientalism. 
But about the year 1780 the Arabian and Persian influ- 
ences began to wan, and satires and parodies upon them 
began to be writen and published. Voltaire and Count 
Anthony Hamilton wrote their light and facetious satires 
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upon the French society of the time, and Beckford’s novel, 
“Vathek, an Arabian tale” was about the last relic of that 
Eastern influence. 

Chief among these satires were the Hieroglyphic Tales 
of Walpole. They consist of half a dozen stories written 
for private circulation and private amusement, and the 
fact that there were only six copies ever printed, and that: 
of these six possibly three survive, is a sufficient warrant 
for reprinting at least one of them entire in these pages. 

Of the origin of the tales, Walpole says in his Preface :— 

“The Hieroglyphic Tales were undoubtedly written a 
little before the creation of the world, and have ever since 
been preserved, by oral tradition, in the mountains of 
Crampcraggiri, an uninhabited island not yet discovered.” 
From this statement it is safe to assume that they origi- 
nated in Mr. Walpole’s own brain. 

Though they are frothy on the surface, yet there lies 
deeper down in them an under current of satire. So deep, 
however, does this undercurrent lie that perhaps after all 
he does not intend to refer to the Irish question, or to deal 
with that national failing of the French nation—an 
uncomprehension of British methods and ideals, or even to 
administer a slap at the Church of Rome. 

At all events, the first story, entitled ““A New Arabian 
Night’s Entertainment” was most probably meant for a 
parody on the craze for Arabian tales that had set in with 
the publication of M. Galland’s collection. The story, 
after a short introduction begins as follows :— 

“One day a young princess had climbed to the top of the 
mountain to gather goat’s eggs, the whites of which are 
excellent for taking off freckles.—Goat’s eggs! — Yes— 
naturalists hold that all Beings are conceived in an egg. 
The goats of Hirgonqfiu might be oviparous, and lay their 
eggs to be hatched out by the sun. This is my supposi- 
tion; no matter whether I believe it myself ornot. I will 
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write againstand abuse any man that opposes my hypothesis. 
It would be fine indeed if learned men were obliged to 
believe what they assert.” 

Well, the princess in her search for the succulent goat’s 
eggs strayed by chance into the confines of the country of 
Cucurucu and was made prisoner by the royal guards. 
They informed her that she would be taken to the giant 
who was emperor of the country and married tohim. Her 
duty then would be to tell him a story that would last till 
day-break, when she would have her head cut off, “such 
odd ways have some people of passing an evening,” as 
Walpole quaintly observes. Nothing loath, the princess 
assents to the proposition. 

“The princess was immediately undressed and put to 
bed, his majesty being impatient to hear a new story. 
‘Light of my eyes,’ said the emperor, ‘what is your name?’ 
‘I call my self the princess Grovonia’ she replied, ‘but my 
real appellation is the frow Gronow.’ ‘And what is the 
use of a name,’ said his majesty, ‘but to be called by it? 
And why do you pretend to be a princess if you are not?” 
‘My turn is romantic,’ answered she, ‘and I have ever had 
an ambition of being the heroine of a novel. Now there 
are but two conditions that entitle one to that rank; one 
must be a shepherdess or a princess.’” 

However impatient his majesty may have been, he never 
heard the new story. Instead, his new-made spouse, after 
the manner of women, talked of this and of that, of the 
Roman Empire and of Ignatius Loyola, till at last the 
emperor succumbed to the strain and fell on sleep. The 
chief eunuch immediately clapped several pillows upon 
his face and Othello-like smothered him to death. The 
princess straightway proclaimed herself empress and out 
of regard for her deceased husband’s memory espoused a 
new husband every night, but upon his good behavior she 
dispensed with the usual mautinal execution. 
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So ends this absurd tale. And they are all absurd, yet 
withal they are infinitely amusing and capable of produc- 
ing a distinct tittilating sensation upon the risibles of any- 
one with an average sense of humor. 

The titles of the remaining stories are as follows: “The 
King and his Three Daughters,” “A Dice box,” “The 
Peach in Brandy,” “A Chinese Fairy tale,” and “A True 
Love Story.” Of these the most worthy—and most 
proper—one to be reprinted is the story of “ The King and 
his Three daughters.” 


THE KING AND HIS THREE DAUGHTERS 
HORACE WALPOLE, 1785 


There was formerly a king who had three daughters— 
that is, he would have had three, if he had had one more, 
but some how or other the eldest never was born. She 
was extremely handsome, had a great deal of wit, and 
spoke French in perfection, as all the authors of that age 
affirm, and yet none of them pretend that she ever existed. 
It is very certain that the two other princesses were far from 
beauties; the second had a strong Yorkshire dialect, and 
the youngest had bad teeth and but one leg, which occa- 
sioned her dancing very ill. 

As it was not probable that his majesty would have any 
more children, being eighty-seven years, two months, and 
thirteen days old when his queen died, the states of the 
kingdom were very anxious to have the princesses married. 
But there was one great obstacle to this settlement, though 
so important to the peace of the kingdom. The king 
insisted that his eldest daughter should be married first, 
and as there was no such person, it was very difficult to 
fix upon a proper husband for her. The courtiers all 
approved his majesty’s resolution; but as under the best 
princes there will always be a number of discontented, the 
nation was torn into different factions, the grumblers or 
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patriots insisting that the second princess was the eldest, 
and ought to be declared heiress apparent to the crown. 
Many pamphlets were written pro and con, but the minis- 
terial party pretended that the chancellor’s argument was 
unanswerable, who affirmed, that the second princess could 
not be the eldest, as no princess-royal ever had a Yorkshire 
accent. A few persons who were attached to the youngest 
princess, took advantage of this plea for whispering that 
her royal highness’s pretentions to the crown were the 
best of all; for as there was no eldest princess, and as the 
second must be the first, if there was no first, and as the 
chancellor had proved that she could not be the first, it fol- 
lowed plainly by every idea of law that she could be 
nobody at all; and then the consequence followed of course, 
that the youngest must be the eldest, if she had no elder 
sister. 

It is inconceivable what animosities and mischiefs arose 
from these different titles ; and each faction endeavoured to 
strengthen itself by foreign alliances. The court party 
having no real object for their attachment, were the most 
attached of all, and made up by warmth for the want of 
foundation in their principles. The clergy in general were 
devoted to this, which was styled the first party. The 
physicians embraced the second; and the lawyers declared 
for the third, or the faction of the youngest princess, 
because it seemed best calculated to admit of doubts and 
endless litigation. 

While the nation was in this distracted situation, there 
arrived the prince of Quifferiquimini, who would have 
been the most accomplished hero of the age, if he had not 
been dead, and had spoken any language but the Egyptian, 
and had not had three legs. Notwithstanding these 
blemishes, the eyes of the whole nation were immediately 
turned upon him, and each party wished to see him mar- 
ried to the princess whose cause they espoused. 
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The old king received him with the most distinguished 
honours ; the senate made the most fulsome addresses to 
him; and the court ladies and petit-maitres invented a 
thousand new fashions upon his account—every thing was 
to be a la Quifferiquimini. Both men and women of 
fashion left off rouge to look the more cadaverous; their 
cloaths were embroidered with hieroglyphics, and all the 
ugly characters they could gather from Egyptian antiqui- 
ties, with which they were forced to be contented, it being 
impossible to learn a language that is lost; and all tables, 
chairs, stools, cabinets and couches were made with only 
three legs; the last, however, soon went out of fashion, as 
being very inconvenient. 

The prince, who, ever since his death, had had but a 
weakly constitution, was a little fatigued with this excess 
of attention, and would often wish himself at home in his 
coffin. But his greatest difficulty of all was to get rid of 
the youngest princess, who kept hopping after him 
wherever he went, and was so full of admiration of his 
three legs, and so modest about having but one herself, 
and so inquisitive to know how his three legs were set on, 
that being the best natured man in the world, it went to 
his heart whenever in a fit of peevishness he happened to 
drop an impatient word, which never failed to throw her 
into an agony of tears, and then she looked so ugly that it 
was impossible for him to be tolerably civil to her. He 
was not much more inclined to the second princess—In 
truth it was the eldest who made the conquest of his affec- 
tions; and so violently did his passion increase one 
Tuesday morning, that breaking through all prudential 
considerations (for there were many reasons which ought 
to have determined his choice in favour of either of the 
other sisters) he hurried to the king, acquainted him with 
his love, and demanded the eldest princess in marriage. 
Nothing could equal the joy of the good old monarch, who 
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wished for nothing but to live to see the consummation of 
this match. Throwing his arms about the prince-skeleton’s 
neck and watering: his hollow cheeks with warm tears, he 
granted his request, and added, that he would immediately 
resign his crown to him and his favourite daughter. 

I am forced for want of room to pass over many circum- 
stances that would add greatly to the beauty of this history, 
and am sorry I must dash the reader’s impatience by ac- 
quainting him, that notwithstanding the eagerness of the 
old king and the youthful ardour of the prince, the nuptials 
were obliged to be postponed; the archbishop declaring 
that it was essentially necessary to have a dispensation 
from the pope, the parties being related within the forbid- 
ben degree; a woman that never was, and a man that had 
been being deemed first cousins in the eye of the canon law. 

Hence arose a new difficulty. The religion of the Quif- 
feriquiminians was totally opposite to that of the papists. 
The former believed in nothing but grace; and they had a 
high-priest of their own, who pretended that he was 
master of the whole fee-simple of grace, and by that posi- 
tion could cause every thing to have been that never had 
been, and could prevent every thing to have been that 
never had been. ‘ We have nothing to do, said the prince 
to the king but to send a solemn embassy to the high- 
priest of grace, with a present of a hundred thousand mil- 
lions of ingots, and he will cause your charming no- 
daughter to have been and will prevent my having died, 
and then there will be no occasion for a dispensation from 
your old fool at Rome.”—“How! thou impious, atheistical 
bag of dry bones,” cried the old king ; “dostthou profane our 
holy religion? Thou shalt have no daughter of mine, thou 
three-legged skeleton—Go and be buried and be damned, 
as thou must be; for as thou art dead, thou art past repent- 
ance; I would sooner give my child to a baboon, who has 
one leg more than thou hast, than bestow her on such a 
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reprobate corpse”—“You had better give your one-legged 
infanta to the baboon,” said the prince, “they are fitted for 
one another—as much a corpse as I am, I preferable to 
nobody ; and who the devil would have married your no- 
daughter, but a dead body! For my religion, I lived and 
died in it, and it is not in my power to change it now if I 
would — but for your part —” a great shout interrupted this 
dialogue, and the captain of the guard rushing into the 
royal closet, acquainted his majesty, that the second 
princess, in revenge of the prince’s neglect, had given her 
hand toa drysalter who was a common council man, and 
that the city, in consideration of the match, had proclaimed 
them king and queen, allowing his majesty to retain the 
title for his life, which they had fixed for the term of six 
months; and ordering, in respect of his royal birth that 
the prince should immediately lie in state and have a 
pompous funeral. 

This resolution was so sudden and so universal, that all 
parties approved, or were forced to seem to approve it. 
The old king died the next day, as the courtiers said for 
joy;the prince of Quifferiquimimi was buried in spite of 
his appeal to the law of nations; and the youngest princess 
went distracted and was shut up in a mad house, calling 
out day and night fora husband with three legs. 
Raymond Botleau Mixsell 











Mr. Lefebe’s Awakening 


66 IRANDY! Mirandy! The pigs ’re in the 
| \ garden!” and Mr. Lefebe waved his pipe 

expressively in the direction of a patch of ground sur- 
rounded by a delapidated fence, which, by courtesy, was 
called “the garden.” At the sound of his voice, a stout, 
middle-aged woman emerged from the front door, and with- 
out glancing at Mr. Lefebe, hurried down the pathway, 
“Shoo! Shoo! Get out o’ here you measly critters!’ she 
shouted, at the same time waving her gingham apron 
vigorously. “Shoo! Shoo!” The pigs, led by a keen- 
eyed black shoat looked up, stood irresolute, and, presently, 
at a dignified trot, disappeared through a hole in the other 
side of the fence. Mrs. Lefebe remained where she was 
for a moment, as if mentally following the black shoat’s 
itinery; then she turned, and walked back to the house. 

“It might save them preserves from burning, Samuel 
Lefebe, if you would nail some boards on that fence,” she 
remarked, as she climbed the front steps, “i ’ts the third 
time I ’ve had to leave ’em to drive them pigs out of the 
garden.” “All right, Mirandy, all right!” said Mr. Lefebe 
pacifically, as he sank a few degrees nearer the back of his 
neck. 

For a time the silence about the Lefebe household was 
unbroken, except for the occasional wheeze of a corn cob 
pipe, the simmering of the September preserves, and now 
and then the noise of Mrs. Lefebe bustling about the 
kitchen. At length there came up the driveway the sound 
of wheels, Mr. Lefebe lazily took his feet from off the rail- 
ing, stood up, and knocked the ashes out of his pipe. “I 
think I hear a horse coming down the lane,” he remarked 
to himself. “Ah! how d’ ye do, Bill? Pretty hot mornin’ 
for workin’ is n’t it?” he called to a man who had just 
driven up in a dusty buggy. 
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“Pears t’ be!” answered Bill laconically. 

“Come in, come in! There ’re some water melons on 
the back porch, just the thing for a day like this.” 

“No, thanks,” said Bill tying his horse, “just had one. 
Only dropped over t’ have a little talk ’bout ’lection.” 

“Tm your man for that!” answered Mr. Lefebe, swel- 
ling with pride, “Come up an’ have a chair.” 

“We ’re in a tight fix, Mr. Lefebe,” said Bill Arson, 
dropping into the proffered chair, “them boys over to 
Vances is runnin’ Stokes fer Sheriff, an’ Stokes aint the 
man for the place in our ’pinion—no, Stokes aint the 
man.” 

“Stokes, hay? Well I was telling Mirandy—” 

“ Now what we ’re lookin’ for,”said Bill, ignoring the 
interuption, “is a man from our destrik who can work the 
boys tergether and carry th’ ’lection.” 

“Yes, that’s what we need —a good husky man.” 

“We had a meetin’ last night over ’t Johnson’s Hall, 
and went through the situation purty clean. Steve 
Thomas said there warnt no man in our section who ’d 
brains and get up and get ernough to pull the thing off, 
and that we ’d better let Stokes have this job, and try and 
git some o’ the offices. But the Smith boys and me 
thought we could find the man we wuz needin’, and we 
arged about it erwhile, and finally they delegated me as a 
sort o’ Announcin’ Committee to look up the man we hit 
upon.” 

“Who ’s he?” asked Mr. Lefebe, leaning forward 
eagerly, his pipe stem protruding like a stork’s bill 
from his clenched hand. 

* An’ so” continued Bill, calmly, “I jest hitched Bess to 
th’ old buggy and says to myself, “I ’ll do th’ job right 
away. And so I have—Mr. Lefebe, will you be th’ next 
Sheriff o’ Pike County? The boys ’ll stan’ behind yer to 
a man, will yer take the job?” 
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“Me, hay?” said Mr. Lefebe, dropping his outstretched 
arm. Then he paused for a moment, while his glance 
wandered over the delapidated fence, along the weedy 
drive-way, by the apple orchard where pigs were foraging, 
unil it rested on a negro lazily gathering corn in a dis- 
tant field. Bill sat mopping his face with a red and white 
bandana. At length Mr. Lefebe ’rose from his chair, and 
stood facing his guest. “Bill,” he began, “folks say I ’m 
the laziest man in Pike County. Yes, I know they do, for 
I ’ve heard ’em; and sometimes I think that it may be so. 
But Bill, it ’s not because it ’s in me to be lazy —no, I 
’m a born worker—but it ’s because I have ’nt had oppor- 
tunity. Shakespeare says it ’s opportunity that makes the 
man, and that ’s a word of wisdom, Bill. Now I ask you 
what is it ter stand over a lot of niggers and see that they 
pick a thousan’ pounds er cotton in erday? Isthis oppor- 
tunity for a man like me? No, sir-ee! Why, sir, when I 
was in college at Donaldsville, I wuz the best debater in 
th’ class, if I do say it, there wasn ’t no man who could 
come in a mile of me, when I got up and spoke, th’ thing 
was settled, the judges just lay back in their seats and 
went to sleep, And what is runnin’ a one horse farm to a 
man like that? Nothin’, sir, nothin’! Bill, I ’ve been 
loovin’ for my line for twenty years, and you ’re the man 
that ’s showed it to me. I’m born ter bea politician, I 
feel it in me. And I won ’t forget you, sir, after the 
election, no, I ll make you Deputy Sheriff, that ’s what I 
ldo. Mr. William Arson, Chairman of the Committee 
of One, you may tell your constituents that I axcept the 
nomination. An’ I ‘ll begin my campaign this evening, 
sir.” 

“All right, Mr. Lefebe, allow me ter congratulate the 
nex’ Sheriff” said Bill, stretching out his hand. 

“I ’m that man,” and Mr. Lefebe energetically shook 
the proffered hand. ‘“ But come in and have something, 
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just a nip, I ’ve got some of the finest scuppernong that a 
man ever wet his lips with.” 

“No thank yer, Mr. Lefebe,” said Bill, “I must be 
pushin’ back. I left them niggers stackin’ fodder, and 
you ’ve got ter keep right behin’ ’em all the time, or they 
go ter sleep standin’ up. We ’ll want yer ter address a 
mass meetin’ over ter Vances termorrow night.” 

“All right, I ‘ll be there. You can count on me. 
Good by.” 

“Termorrow night, then,” and gathering up the reins, 
Bill drove away. 

Mr. Lefebe’s eyes were glowing as he turned and went 
into the house. “Mrs. Lefebe,” he said to his wife who 
was bending over the preserving kettle, “allow me to tell 
you that you are now the wife of the next Sheriff of Pike 
County!” 

“Purty early fer election, Samuel, aint it?” she said 
without looking up. 

“Well, you see I am not exactly elected yet, but that’s 
a mere formality, madam. I ‘ve got the boys behin’ me, 
and I am goin’ to campaign and carry the county.” 

“That what Bill Arson came over to tell yer?” asked 
Mrs. Lefebe, turning, and eying him sharply. 

“Ves,” nervously. 

“And you swallowed it? Samuel Lefebe, I always 
knew you ’re a lazy, good-for-nothing loafer, but I never 
thought before that you ’re a fool! Have n’t you got 
brains enough to see that them boys is making fun of yer? 
Sheriff of Pike County ?” 

“Madam,” said Mr. Lefebe, stiffly, “you are not edu- 
cated, you never went to college—” 

“God knows it ’s a pity you ever did, Samuel Lefebe! 
This place might n’t a gone ter rack an’ ruin if you never 
had. You might a had sense enough ter go out and do 
some work, and not sit aroun’ on the porch and read and 
loaf all day.” 
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“Madam,” said Mr. Lefebe, retreating, “I ‘Il say no 
more. It is, as Byron says, impossible to argue with a 
woman.” And he made his exit by the back door. Out- 
side he paused for a moment, as if to collect himself after 
his discomfiture. “I ’Il go over and grease the buggy to 
make an early start,” he said at length. 

Mr. Lefebe began his campaign auspiciously ; as he told 
his wife, his speeches were ovations. Bill Arson and his 
followers were ever present to encourage, and cheer him 
on; their greatest delight was to introduce “Mr. Samuel 
Lefebe, our active and learned fellow citizen, the next 
Sheriff of Pike County.” “I was born ter be a politician,” 
he said to Mrs. Lefebe again and again, but she merely 
smiled, not contemptuonsly, only resignedly. “I’m glad 
you ’re doin’ this for one reason, Samuel,” she said one 
day, “it shows that you cam work. I hope you won’t 
forget it after th’ election.” Mr. Lefebe ventured no 
response, he always felt his enthusiasm dampened in his 
wife’s presence —she was the only one who did not believe 
in his ultimate success. And he worked as if he were 
bound to make the success certain; he was like one who 
had come late to man’s estate, and wanted to make up for 
the time that had been lost. 

On the night of the election, the crowd gathered in 
Wiltonville to hear the returns. Mr. Lefebe had been 
active all day, visiting the polls, and it was late when 
he reached the Court House. 

“How is it going?” he asked of the man who was 
receiving the reports. 

“None come your way yet.” 

And none came Mr. Lefebe’s way, though all the dis- 
tricts except his own were heard from. He had edged 
himself out of the crowd, and found a chair in an obscure 
corner. Here he seemed to shrink into a shadow of 
insignificance; his eyes expressed the dejection of hopeless 
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defeat. “But I ’ll carry my own district anyway,” he 
said to himself over and over again, “I ll carry mine any- 
way.” It was after midnight when Bill Arson strode into 
the room. Mr. Lefebe rose from his seat, and moved 
excitedly through the crowd, until he was standing at 
Bill’s elbow, as Bill announced the result — Stokes 968, 
Lefebe 1. Mr. Lefebe turned away with almost a sob, his 
head sank forward, and he endeavored to make his way to 
the door. For the first time Bill noticed him, and in a 
moment was at his side. ‘ Never mind, old man,” he said 
kindly, “you did mighty well. Gawd ’imself could n’t a 
gotten but two on that ticket!” Mr. Lefebe did not 
answer him, and together they went out into the night. 
When Bill reéntered the room, all the men were silent; the 
joke had not been very funny after all. 

“ Boys,” said Bill, “I guess we ’re a purty mean lot o’ 
cusses. But I did n’t know he ’d take it so hard.” 

“No,” said some one, “ we ’d better tell him so termor- 
row.” 

“ Better let it alone,” said Bill, and the crowd turned to 
other interests. 

On the way home that night, Mr. Lefebe had it out 
with himself; it was a hard, bitter fight, but the man in 
him won at last. The look of defeat in his eyes had given 
way to a look of resolution when he reached his own farm. 
Mrs. Lefebe was waiting up for him, darning socks by 
lamplight. 

“Mirandy,” he said, as he came into the room, “it ’s 
over and I did n’t win. You were right, Mirandy, as you 
generally are.” 

“Never mind, Samuel,” she answered kindly, “there 
’re better things than bein’ Sheriff. Have a cup of coffee, 
I thought you ’d like one when you got home.” 

“Thank you!” he said, taking the cup and stirring it 
slowly. There was silence while he drank the coffee, Mrs. 
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Lefebe was darning again. ‘“ Mirandy,” he began presently, 
pushing aside the empty cup, “ Mirandy, I ’ve been think- 
ing ternight, and I ’ve concluded that I ’ve been a mighty 
big fool for most of my life. But I ’ve found it out, which 


fools don’t generally do before they die, an’ I guess I ’ll 
begin over again, an’ see if I can’t be a man this time. 
And Mirandy,” he added lamely, “I reckon I ’1l fix that 


fence in the morning.” 
“T wish you would, Samuel,” said Mrs. Lefebe, taking 


his hand, “for them pigs have been mighty bad today.” 
McQueen Salley Wightman. 





























On Hearing Some Old Songs 





Something has come in my heart to-night 


(Something so wild and shy !) 
It flew from the amber depth of the West, 
From the blaze of a jeweled sky. 


Not slower than dreams it flew, it flew, 
And nestled down in my breast, 

As sure of a welcoming for the night 
And sleep in a quiet nest. 


O brown little bird of tenderness, 
From whatever West you come, 
Rest softly here in my heart awhile ; 
I pray you may make it your home! 


II 


Bring out the songs and sing to me 
(Soft while the lights are low) 

Gently, tenderly touching the keys, 
Let the dear old melodies flow ! 


Thrills through the dark will awake in me 


And all in the dim room, lo! 
Shadows and shapes will awaken too,— 
Sweet shapes of long ago! 


And you will not ask me why I am still 
(Not you, for you always know) 


And I will not tell him (ah, could I?) how well 


Sound the songs of long ago ! 


And when you are done, I will wait a space, 


Then quickly rising,—so, 
I will press your hand. Then, silent still 
Our separate ways we'll go! 


Raymond Sanderson Williams. 








Editorial 


With the recurrence of the mid-year exam- 
University inations the spur of necessity is applied to 
the labor of the average undergraduate 
and the fact that he is sent to the Univer- 
sity to employ his time otherwise than in athletic achieve- 
ment or social scintillation is brought sharply home to 
him. Syllabi are purchased, text-books borrowed, or 
somewhat less ceremoniously extracted from the shelves of 
the library, and what is generally looked upon as a neces- 
sary evil is met with a fortitude decidedly more resigned 
than enthusiastic. All this time, however, the work of 
publishing The Nassau Literary Magazine proceeds, and 
the conscientious editors thereof continue to dispense their 
services as theme-correctors in English unrecognized. The 
members of the hockey and basketball teams, meanwhile, 
absent themselves with impunity from examination until 
some later date when the melancholy prospect of academic 
responsibilities shall not weigh upon their minds to an 
extent which may prejudice their work—as hockey or 
basketball players. At the same time, the Philadelphia 
papers announce that there is much blatant rejoicing over 
the resumption of athletic relations with the University of 
Pennsylvania and a few are aware of a genteel and sup- 
pressed sense of satisfaction arising from the foundation of 
a French Club. 

All this seems a bit incongruous, and one is tempted to 
rub his eyes to look again with the hope of attaining a bet- 
ter perspective of things. In the end, the matter is dis- 
missed with a deprecatory wave of the hand while such 
disciples of Diogenes as continue to search the undergradu- 
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ate body for individuals in whose minds the manifold 
interests of the University are relegated to the positions 
which they should occupy are confronted with some aston- 
ishing facts. 


A glance at the life of an average under- 
A Reasonable = sraduate might well inspire grave questions 
in regard to the exact function of a univer- 
sity education. After all, what is it that 
one learns here? Given the exceptional advantages to be 
derived from the propinquity of an excellent library and 
the presence of men whose specialized knowledge in various 
lines is none the less remarkable for being somewhat 
undervalued —and what accrues to the student who attends 
lectures and recitations and is periodically examined upon 
a decidedly ephemeral acquaintanceship with acadeinic sub- 
jects? A superstition seems to be prevalent, hereabouts, 
that one does not attend the University to become pro- 
ficient in classical lore, but that there slumbers deep in 
proud paternal hearts the purpose to furnish young hope- 
fuls who spend four years or so and much money at this 
seat of learning an opportunity for mastering the art of 
agreeable intercourse with other men. It is untrue, of 
course, and being untrue is harmful. No one does any- 
thing for any one purpose. A development of the social 
instinct is all very well in its way and an appreciation of 
the present opportunities for such a development may be 
looked upon as commendable. But the world’s work will 
not be done by those who have achieved the sole distinc- 
tion of appearing hail fellows, well met, though they be 
entitled to wear enough insignia to startle the rainbow ; 
one does attend a university to learn greek and latin and 
differential calculus; to build up a working sytem whose 
key-stone is mental concentration ; to make friends and to 
measure them ; to think sanely, talk intelligently and live 
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decently. But above all, one learns to view various phases 
of work and play in the light of their proper relations to 
each other and to pursue divers lines of activity with dili- 
gence and enthusiasm. 


The perspective of things is a bit warped 
Of its True in many undergraduates’ minds just now: 
to exhibit an over-weening absorption in 
extra-curriculum matters and to regard 
athletic contests with semi-hysterical concern is considered 
a display of quite the proper spirit ; the work required by 
the University faculty may be and is treated by a certain 
class of men with an ostensible indifference which is, for 
the most part, a mere pretence — a poor pretence, puerile 
withal, accomplishing nothing and deceiving no one —least 
of all him who fosters it. It occurs to a very small pro- 
portion of the undergraduates that if one of their number 
completes his course at Princeton without having learned 
to measure the importance of things as well as the worth 
of individuals, if he neglected the opportunity here offered 
to become catholic in taste and sane in judgement and 
broad in appreciation, he may have done more harm to the 
University than one who fails to catch a baseball at the 
proper moment in a game with Yale or Harvard — or the 
University of Pennsylvania. A colossal and expensive 
machinery is set in motion to prevent the occurrence of 
the latter event ; the faculty of the University is expected 
to provide against the former contingency — and is roundly 
abused when it endeavors to do so. 

One readily perceives an inconsistency in the accepted 
attitude towards undergraduate activities; opinions are 
often illogical, sometimes even childish. Much of this is 
doubtless due to the complex conditions which govern life 
at a great university, yet no little may be traced to the 
fact that numbers of men, ostentatiously particular in 
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regard to their clothes, are wont to adopt their ideas ready 
made. This, decidedly, is not what we wish to look upon 
as characteristic of Princeton. The only remedy seems to 
lie in a realization of that fact; whence, we trust, must fol- 
low a truer appreciation of the significance of every phase 
of undergraduate endeavor and a fairer point of view from 
which to regard achievement in any line. The hardships 
attendant upon the playing of a good game of football or 
the delivering of a convincing debate are numerous, but 
it must not be forgotten that the difficulties which beset 
him who would conscientiously discharge his academic 
duties are not less so. Those who appreciate the one and 
depreciate the other are performing an ill service to Prince- 
ton. “Il y a quelque chose de mieux a faire que de 
“bouder puérilement contre son vainqueur: c’ est de recon- 
“naitre ses armes sont bonnes, de les lui prendre et de 1’ en 
écraser.” The man who surmounts the obstacles in the 
way of obtaining a really liberal education, going out into 
the world with the stamp “Princeton Man” upon him, 
adds no little to the honor and the glory of the University. 
When we come here, we come with the intention of secur- 
ing something for ourselves ; when we leave, it is with a 
hope of being able to achieve something for Princeton. 
If it be broad-mindedness, that, too, is enough — but the 
realization must come early in our academic life. 













































Gossip: 


OF OPINION 


“On the morn Sir Launcelot arose early, and left Sir Kay sleeping, and Sir 
Launcelot took Sir Kay’s armour and his shield, and armed him, and so he went to 
the stable, and took his horse and took his leave of his host, and so he departed. 
Then soon after arose Sir Kay and missed Sir Launcelot. And then he espied that 
he had his armour and his horse. Now by my faith I know well that he will grieve 
some of the court of King Arthur; for on him knights will be bold, and deem that it 
is I, and that will beguile them.” 

Le Morte D' Arthur, Bk. VI, Chap. XT. Sir Thomas Mallory. 

It cannot be too much insisted that the perspective one obtains of 
things is dependent upon one’s point of view, and it must be granted at 
the outset that a fair perspective is most important to an average person. 
For it prevents the mind from being cut on the bias and regulates the 
flow of opinion. 

And with this thought in mind, the Gossip has been wondering and 
pondering of late about that mysterious thing, University Opinion. 

Now there are all kinds of people and all sorts of opinions. The 
hardest thing in the world to do is the fitting of these kinds of people to 
these sorts of opinions. 

It is very evident upon the surface that innumerable coteries of men 
exist who are able to form for themselves a sane opinion of things as 
they transpire. It is not so certain, however, that the average sentiment 
of the coteries will form what we call Public or University Opinion. A 
much stronger factor is individual or personal opinion; and now the 
Gossip is prepared to prove that since individuals base their opinions upon 
almost nothing at all, University opinion by this weakness of its chief 
factor does not count for all that some persons would have us believe it does. 

But is individual opinion so volatile and of so low an order that it is 
influenced by a very small thing, you query. Is it possible that the 
majority of folk here will judge a man by the clothes he wears or the 
friends he has? 

To-day we would seem to be living in the age of fables and in his own 
support the Gossip offers the following true story with only the necessary 
capital letters inserted. ) 





= = 


A Fable that is not Fabulous 


The poler arose in a bad temper and went tochapel. Perhaps it was 
the act of arising or perhaps it was the act of going to worship that pro- 
duced the bad temper. At all events, he slumped himself down in his 
seat and did not get up therefrom till the benediction. Then he snatched 
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up his hat and made his way over to breakfast at the restaurant. He 
was decidedly blue and deucedly cross. What was he, anyhow, but a 
greasy poler — he knew his place, and secretly he felt rather proud of 
his analytical powers. 

The waiter who took his breakfast order glanced at him and in a 
moment was the picture of servility. His black face broke into a smile 
of welcome and his legs could not twinkle fast enough to bring the cus- 
tomary napkin and glass of water. 

‘*Well,”’ thought the poler, ‘‘ here is some one who at least takes an 
interest in me —or my quarter.’’ You see in what a beastly state of mind 
he was. 

On his way down the street to the Post Office several prominent upper 
classmen stared at him with a startled expression and then nodded 
and smiled cordially. One of the few well dressed professors whom he 
had secretly despised as a snob, halted him and invited him to dinner. 
Even the postal clerk seemed amicable. 

The poler walked slowly across the campus toward his room with his 
mind in a whirl. Truly the world had changed in the most unaccount- 
able manner from a vivid blue to a decidedly golden tint. What was it? 
He had not suddenly inherited a fortune nor yet had he acquired a repu- 
tation for being fast. He had gone out for the checker team, but no— 
his success in that direction could not bring him the nods and cordiality 
that met him at every step. Well, he must have imagined it all, and — 
stay, there was one final test. He would see if this overwhelming kind- 
ness met him everywhere. Without more ado he retraced his steps and 
entered the University Offices. He was greeted with the look of surprise 
and then of extreme pleasure to which he was beginning to become ac- 
customed. 

‘*Ah, Mr. Grinder, let me see. To February fourth, two chapels and 
one recitation. Fine weather we ’re having. Good morning.’’ 

He walked down the steps and across the quadrangle utterly dazed. 
‘*People are beginning to appreciate honest endeavor after all,’’ he 
thought with a half sigh. ‘‘Ah, well, recognition is bound to come,”’ 
and he threw out his chest. 

Before he realized it, he had reached his room. Tossing his hat down 
upon the divan, he sat down to think itallout. Hullo— that wasn’t his 
hat— must have gotten some one else’s by mistake. He picked it up. On 
the inside was written the name, “J. Sporticus,”’ and around the outside 
was a flaming hat band. 














Editor’s Table 


The Nassau Literary Magazine has been greatly interested in trying 
to discover what preferences, if any, influence the editorial Boards of the 
various college magazines in their selection of contributed articles — 
whether or not contributions are accepted solely upon their artistic 
merits, without regard to their moral or mental attitude, or to their 
moral or mental effect upon the reader ; if articles are selected with refer- 
ence to their harmony with the general spirit of the magazine or entirely 
upon their merits as individual and unrelated pieces of work ; in general, 
whether the philosophy which underlies the verse, essay or story, is taken 
into account. 

It will be a great personal favor ifthe editors of the various magazines 
will write the exchange editor of this magazine in regard to this matter. 

The Christmas number of the Harvard Monthly is so consistently good 
throughout, so admirably permeated with sterling sense in its essays, 
sound philosophy in its verse, and strength in its stories, that were we to 
begin quoting from it we should not know where to stop, and would be 
obliged to issue the number entire, as a supplement. Three short 
sketches, ‘‘A Christmas Memory,” by Emily Hamilton Welch in the 
Vassar Miscellany, ‘‘When a Crow is White,’’ by Mary Lerner in the 
Radcliffe Magazine, and seven lines signed “F. E. N.”’ in the same 
paper, are well done. Among essays, ‘‘ The Development of the Roman- 
tic School in Germany,” by Adelina Kuhn in the Vassar Miscellany, 
‘**Conceptions of Nature in Hebrew and Modern Poetry,’”’ by Harold E. 
Wilson in the Wesleyan Lit, ‘‘The Power of Sound, in Swinburne’s 
Poetry,’’ by Elizabeth M. Jelliffe in 7he Mount Holyoke, are original, 
above the average. The verse of the month is of a high standard, that of 
the Georgetown College Journal being especially delightful. The ballad, 
‘* Prayer of the Monk Eustace,’’ by Stuart Bratt Sherman in the Williams 
Lit., has considerable strength. 


To the New Year 


Hark ! is’t thy step New Year? 
With sure but stealthy pace thou aye dost come ; 
And in thy train are gladdening gifts for some ; 
O haste thee, glad New Year! 
Too swift thy step, New Year! 
The past had gathered friends from many lands, 
And thou dost come to part their clasped hands ; 
Alas, so soon, New Year! 
“© haste!” “ Delay !’’ New Year ; — 
Two prayers together rising up to heaven : 
The answer trust ; for is it not God-given ? 
Meet bravely the New Year ! 
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Bid welcome the New Year! 
O clear-voiced Truth, lead in the coming morn ; 
And gentle Charity, our lives adorn : 
Hope lives in the New Year! 
—Mary Morgan, in Xee Mar College Idealist. 


The Hills 


Oh calm and peaceful watchers of the sky, 

Whose breasts for ages past the storms have seamed, 
What dreams of life eternal have you dreamed ? 
What visions have you seen that men deny? 

Have clouds, those errant children, passing by 
Murmured to you the song the stars have sung ? 

The universal symphony among 

The worlds God-tuned ; which sounds until they die. 


And we? Shall we not share your strength ? 
May we not rest enshadowed in your peace, 
And in your calm let all our grieving cease ? 
Whisper to us the chorus of the skies, 
That with its theme our souls may harmonize ; 
So may we live ; then rest secure at length. 
William Smith Petit, in Williams Literary Magazine. 


Call to the Hunt 


Oh hear! oh hear! oh hear! 
Oh, hark to the hounds and the horn! 
How lustily clear from the meadows near 
The notes of the chase are borne ! 
To the fall of the hoof-beats hark, 
As they scatter the dew away! 
Up! up! yea, up with the lark ! 
Out into the fresh young day ! 


The wind leaps over the trees 
As light of foot as the faun, 
The thickets ring where the blackbirds sing, 
The hills are bright with dawn. 
The cool dew sparkles the greensward, 
The horns call clear and free, 
Out into the frosty morning 
And follow the hunt with me! 
Clara Winifred Newcomb, in Smith College Monthly. 


The Concord Turnpike 


Even rut, and ribboned road, 
Fragrance of the apple, 

Windy stretch, and sunny turn, 
Fallen leaves that dapple. 

Meadow, brook, and harvesters, 
In October weather ; 

All these on the Concord road 

Where we stroll together. 
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Hills to climb, and staves to cut, 
Pleasant loit’ring places, 

Songs to sing. and girls to greet, 
Laughing, sun-tanned faces. 

Ale in the inn of Concord town 
When the day is over. 

A mug of ale, a peaceful pipe, 
And the sleep of a careless rover. 


Alan Tierney, in the Harvard Advocate. 


Upon The Threshold 


I stand upon the threshold of thy life to-night, sweetheart, 

With eager feet to enter and pleading lips apart ; 

But the words wherewith I’d woo thee to the love thou dost inspire 
Falter from me, broken, trembling at the force of my desire ; 

For all my hopes are of thee, and my soul lives in their might— 

I stand upon the threshold of thy life, sweetheart, to-night, 

The outer dark behind me and the light of Heaven within. 

I stand upon the threshold—sweetheart, may I enter in? 


Mary Wilhelmina Hastings, in Smith College Monthly. 


Lad’s Love 


Lad’s love is laughter like, as merry as the morning is, 
When all the wood’s a-whisper with the murmurings of 
May, 
His words are like a swinging song where not a hint of 
warning is 
To tell how each brave ballad is forgotten with the day, 
Hear me, little maiden, and beware of him I pray— 
‘Tis a madcap melody he knows the music of, 
Trust your ears to listen—he will sing your soul away 
Hark him not and heed him not for he’s a light o’love. 
Lad’s love is now a jest, remembered but to smile about, 
Careless as a butterfly that dances down the grass. 
Now a young May madness that he’ll sing to you awhile 
about, 
But all the time forgetting, that the splendid spring must pass ; 
So, mark you well my moral, O laughing litttle lass, 
’Ware the bold young lovelace who would swear by moons 
above, 
For moons will wax and moons will wane, and hearts are 
frail as glass— 
Hark him not and heed him not for he’s a light o’love, 
E. B. in the Georgetown College Journal. 
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Book Talk 


New France and New England. By John Fiske. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.65 net. 

From the publisher’s notice at the beginning of this volume is indica- 
tive the method by which the manuscript was prepared for the press. It 
is very fortunate that we have this explanation of the difference between 
Mr. Fiske’s last book and the rest of the remarkable series that he has 
devoted to American history, or we would wonder at the slight falling 
away from his previous high standard. From this notice it is made 
known to us that only the first two and two-third chapters received his 
revising for publication and that from the third chapter on the contents 
are simply his lectures without the last definite revision for the press. 
It is therefore seen why there is a lack of the historian’s wonderful 
faculty for combining fine detail and important episodes, which undoubt- 
ably his last touches would have given us. 

New France and New England completes the story of the settle- 
ment and development of the colonies up to the point where his Ameri- 
can Revolution carries on the narrative. The early voyages and expor- 
ations of Cartier, Champlain, and La Salle and the beginnings of Quebec 
take up the first four chapters. The fifth chapter on witchcraft in Salem 
village and the following one on the ‘‘ great awakening ’’ are equal to 
the very best of Fiske’s writings, being intensly interesting, besides 
giving one of the clearest and most perfect accounts of those important 
times. From there on the conflict between France and England for the 
supremacy of New France up to the point of the fall of Quebec is narra- 
ted. If Mr. Fiske had lived to adorn and polish this, his last and com- 
pleting book, a more satisfactory and different result would now be 
before us, but even as it is the greatness of this historian is apparent. 
Imagine a less great writer of history having his lectures and notes 
revised by his publishers into anything as finished as this volume. Still 
we are very glad to have this connecting link of his works, though we 
cannot help lamenting that his untimely death hindered a more perfect 
one. 

L. W. W. 


A Study of Prose Fiction. By Bliss Perry. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.25. 

The reviewer has a score of bones to pick with a Fate that procrasti- 

nated his matriculation at this University until so many men whom he 
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has always longed to see, have come, given their inspiration to luckier 
undergraduates, and gone away; Bliss Perry was one of these. But he — 
thanks the gods that they have permitted him to read this month three 
books by three men who have done good work for Princeton in years 
gone by, and that Dr. Perry’s was one of the three. 

This book comes as a godsend, to one who was prevented by conflict- 
ing recitation-hours from a study of the short-story and other literary 
forms, that he had wished to pursue. To the tiovice in the field of letters 
such a guide is invaluable ; and, if we were as bold as Lavengro in his 
twentieth chapter, we might say that older hands might improve their 
work by an attention to the canons of art laid down in this volume. 

And the criticism of the work of the makers of fiction is always marked 
by the clear view and sanity that is characteristic of every man (we like 
to think) who has at all been influenced by, or has influenced, the spirit 
of this place. The chapters on Realism, Romanticism, and The Fiction- 
Writer are particularly inspiring and helpful, in that they gauge so 
honestly the actuating motives and the evidenced character and aims of 
the literary worker ; and thus enable the beginner to cast a look about 
him and plan his future course wisely. Men who desire to read a most 
intelligent estimate of the work already done in the field of fiction, or to 
improve their own writings, will find in this book of Dr. Perry’s what 
they are seeking. S. M. 


New York Sketches. By Jesse Lynch Williams. New York : Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

Why was it that New York City could not recognize its own pictur- 
esqueness and charm, but must wait for a man from Illinois to point out 
its interesting places to its inhabitants? Is it because, as Mr. Williams 
says, ‘‘many good New Yorkers (chiefly, however, of that small per 
cent. born in New York, who generally know rather little about their 
town except that they love it) have not been so remotely far down the 
island as Battery Park for a decade, unless to engage passage at the 
steamship offices?”” There have been few men who have appreciated 
and told about the wonderful fascination of a great cosmopolitan city — 
some Londoners bave had that gift — the great City where ships from all 
the world drop anchor at the wharfs, the cargoes from strange foreign 
lands, the hurry and roar of the streets of trade, the huge modern office- 
buildings, the bits of vista that are reminders of an older time and place, 
the wealth and fashion displayed on the up-town streets, the beauty of 
the country even within the city limits, the crowded water-road of the 
river, in the fog perhaps, the myriad lights of the City at night,— but all 
these things have been noted and told us by Mr. Williams in his usual 
graphic style. And we seem to catch from him all the interest of the 
busy New York day, from the time when ‘‘ dawn comes up over the gas- 
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houses along East River’’ and the Hunter of the East catches the black 
interlacing spars of the tall ships and the irregular sky-line of the great 
buildings, in his noose of light, until ‘‘ the last late bachelor ’’ leaves his 
club and ‘‘ the rapping of his cane along the silent avenue dies away down 
an echoing side-street.’’ 

When Charles Walley (A.M.) visited New York in 1678, thirteen years 
after it was claimed by England, he wrote in his journal that it ‘‘ was as 
large as some Market Towns with us, all built the London way; the Gar- 
rison side of a high situation and a pleasant Prospect, the Island it stands 
on a level and Champain. . . . In a word, it ’s a place so every way 
inviting that our English Gentry, Merchants and Clergy flock thither; 

. and the richest A/iin Heer in the place, who is said to have whole 
Hogsheads of Indian Money or Wampan, having one Son and Daughter, 
I was admiring what a heap of Wealth the Son would enjoy, to which a 
Dutch Man replied, that the Daughter must go halves, for so was the 
manner amongst them.’’ Was not here the first temptation for English 
fortune-hunting cadets? Of those times Mrs, Alice Morse Earle has 
treated in her Colonial Days in Old New York; but there has been no 
one before Mr. Williams to tell of the modern Water-Front, the Walk 
Up-Town, the Cross Streets, and of Rural New York City ; for this is the 
classification of areas which must be adopted by him who would tell of 
the modern cosmopolis. And a vivid picture of the mammoth fair does he 
make ; we, too, ‘“ghould think more people would come to look at it all.” 

The numerous fine drawings by prominent artists and photographs of 
scenes in Manhattan aid in making the book a treasure to both those 
who know and those who do not know New York. The picture which 
will, perhaps, most appeal to Princetonians is that facing page ten — the 
scene that one sees at night as he looks back from the deck of the ferry- 
boat as it nears the Jersey shore, over the swirling river with its water 
that is ‘‘ black and snaky and smells of the night,’’ —the lighted front 
of the great City that knows more wonderful stories than a lad can ever 
know. S.M. 


Japanese Girls and Women. By Alice Mabel Bacon. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $4.00. 

The title of Miss Bacon’s book, now republished after arriving at the 
ripe old age of ten years, is well calculated to arouse a lively interest. 
Japan and things Japanese have won so decided a place in our current 
literature, drama and art, that the desire for some books, which shall lead 
us into a truer appreciation of the life and ideals of the people of the 
Flower Kingdom, has grown beyond satisfaction by a mere grammar- 
school-geography knowledge of tbe land. Wherefore, with the 
reappearance of a work bearing the suggestive name : Japanese Girls and 
Women, there arises an anticipation of some more intimate revelation of 
‘the eternal feminine’’ as it is manifested in Japan, through the pene- 
trating perception of one long familiar with the country. Perhaps 
because, knowing a little already, I expected much more, disappointment 
awaited me beneath the handsome cover, Just why this is so, may be 
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summed up in the statement that the author possesses the penetrating 
perception of which I have spoken as desirable, but the sympathetic 
reception (or should it be receptivity?) which I.may term essential, is 
lacking. Failing a treatise on the people by one of them, who shall, 
however, have become sufficiently steeped in our foreign atmosphere to 
look upon his native land with unprejudiced eye, one may be pardoned 
for desiring an appreciation from the critical standpoint defined by 
Matthew Arnold: as one intended “to keep a man from self satisfaction 
‘*which is retarding and vulgarizing, to lead him towards perfection, by 
‘*making his mind dwell upon what is excellent 7” itse/f, and the abso- 
‘lute beauty and fitness of things.” 

Interesting, the book undeniably is—founded upon careful investiga- 
tion and wide knowledge, it is a useful and entertaining bit of work. 
But it is work from without ; as if Miss Bacon had examined the girls 
and women of Japan, like strange insects under a microscope, and repor- 
ted upon her researches for the benefit of a scientifically inclined public. 
Nowhere does she see the Japanese woman as the Japanese woman sees 
herself , and she is not even chagrined over her inability to present to 
us such a picture. “ Le plaisir de la critique dte celui d’ étre vivement 
tonchés de trés belles choses ;’’ in this case, it has robbed us of a fine 
appreciation uf a people about whom we would gladly know more. 

This purely foreign attitude toward the Japanese appears in countless 
instances. Thus we are told that Japanese music is inferior to or at least 
different from our own. We know it to be different; its inferiority is 
another matter altogether. Taking into consideration the widely various 
ideals and diverging development of the two peoples, it may or may not 
be so. At any rate, that has little to do with Japanese girls and women. 
What is, however, decidedly anent the subject, is the question of whether 
or no the character and ideals of Japanese women are due entirely to 
restraint; Miss Bacon dismisses this matter with a word. 

The character and ideals of these women—their employments, educa- 
tion, amusements, mode of living, relation to ‘‘ the opposite sex,’’ youth, 
married life, old age and countless other matters are given comparatively 
complete description from the extraneous standpoint adopted by the 
author. On this account, to one who knows nothing of Japan, the book 
is valuable ; to one who plans to visit the Flower Kingdom, it will serve 
as a guide-post of the Baedeker variety ; an excellent aid to personal 
observation and incentive to true appreciation ; to one who has been in 
Japan and has conscientiously endeavored to put himself en rapport with 
the people. Japanese Girls and Women is a book containing some 
splendid illustrations. Keishu Takenouchi has not simply added to the 
interest and utility of the book; he has, in an almost entirely separate 
way, given it the greatest charm which it possesses. Some of his illus- 
trations prompt us to turn to Mr. Paul Helleu for a prolongation of the 
enjoyment furnished by an artist who works with such a fascinating 
style. Truly, one might say of the book : Do not get it out of the library 
to read—it is not worth it ; buy it to keep—for the illustrations. 

F. i. 
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Japan and Her People. By AnnaC. Hartshorne, Philadelphia: H. T. 
Coates & Co. $4.00. 


Quite a different book is Miss Hartshorne’s Japan and Her People. It 
is avowedly a study of the land and the inhabitants thereof from an ex- 
traneous point of view, but it is by far the most complete, most elaborate 
and most interesting book of its kind that has fallen into our hands in 
many alongday. Miss Hartshorne’s work is, in the first place, thorough: 
a book of travel, characterized by extensive observation and keen insight; 
a not unscientific treatise upon the people (witness the chapter devoted 
to the Ainu aborigines) their dress and their customs, minute in discrip- 
tion accurate in detail; a charming narration of a trip through the 
country, limited by no Cook’s tour route and dependent upon no guide 
book. The first volume of the two is employed largely in acquainting 
the reader with the manners and customs of the country and in it, the 
author succeeds in bringing one closely in touch with the character of the 
people; the latter part of the second volume is devoted to a 
description of the large or in anyway important cities of Japan, as well 
as of the neighboring lands. To the average reader, the early part of the 
work will prove of most interest. That the proper perspective may be 
given a view of this present generation, an historical sketch of the de- 
velopment of the people is woven into the narrative, which is, of itself, 
valuable. Summing up this portion of the book the author says: ‘That 
was, that 7s Japan. Loyalty, absolute, unhesitating loyalty, the one vir- 
tue and the one duty for which, if needful, all personal interests and 
duties must become null and void. That is what a Japanese of to-day all 
but worships in his own life toward Japan and the Emperor.” All of 
which cannot fail to give the visitor of the Flower Kingdom a truer 
appreciation of its people. 

Here and there, appear descriptions which are especially vivid. That 
of Cherry Blossom Sunday, at Uyeno Park, without Tokyo, is one of the 
more pretentious bits of picture painting, while the account of a Tokyo 
street or the description of a Japanese inn are as real as photographs — 
and as faithful. 

Nor do the ideals of the Japanese people fail of treatment at her hands, 
though no such philosophical matter be of necessity expected in a work 
of this character. Such an appreciation of one of the finest traits in the 
character of ces gens difficiles as this which I quote is a credit to the 
author and a joy to the reader: ‘‘For a Japanese, a cardinal point in 
the enjoyment of flowers is that they shall be appropriate to the season 
and arranged in a natural way; iris, for instance, is used for decoration 
in several months, and each time the habit of the plant at that time of 
year must be duly considered.”’ 

One may be permitted, perhaps, to purloin one sprig of laurel from a 
popular French writer to add it to the crown which might be woven for 
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Miss Hartshorne: she takes a gleeful (and we are fain to admit legiti- 
mate) pleasure in branding Pierre Loti’s pictures of Japan as pictures 
limited to but a small section of the kingdom, and that long since fallen 
under foreign influence. 

It is much to be regretted that Keishu Takenouchi had no hand in the 
making of the illustrations for Japan and Her People. As photogravures 
they are excellent—none more so than the picture of Fusiyama, always 
a baffling subject — but any pretension of artistic execution is not made. 


Captain Macklin: His Memoirs. By Richard Harding Davis. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


In writing the memoirs of Captain Macklin Mr. Davis has presented to 
the dramatist an ideal chance to delight and enthrall the heart of the 
matinee girl. He has created another soldier of fortune hero who com- 
bines the qualities of love of danger with utter recklessness, which 
‘brings down the house’’ Saturday afternoons. But there is something 
lacking in Macklin’s make-up nevertheless, so that the reader is never 
brought into a full sympathy with him, and therein lies the greatest fault 
of the book. He is almost too conceited, too boasting and too unlovable 
to be atrue hero. He excites the reader’s warmest admiration, it is true, 
particularly when, discovering in the midst of a fight that his own men 
are firing at him, he draws himself to his full height and dares them to 
shoot him down. That is a pretty bit of heroics, but he is too proud of 
his deed afterwards for us to feel any affection for him. Captain Mack- 
lin is distinctly a one-man book—he is the all-pervading hero and 
almost every act and every scene presents him as the star. It is, also, a 
book of pure adventure — the element of love just escapes being entirely 
lacking, and even what little there is of it is of such a perfunctory nature 
that it only seems to connect the thread of the narrrative. It is evident 
that some day we will hear more of this new hero of Mr. Davis’, 
for there is every indication of a sequel in the reading of the book. 
After following Macklin through all his diverse excitements, he leaves us 
suddenly at the end to resume his adventurous career in Africa — without 
even falling in love, marrying, or dying—and one of these things most 
well-ordered heroes do nowadays. Even with these shortcomings how- 
ever, Captain Macklin is above the average holiday book in point of 
interest. There is a fresh, hearty spirit of adventure about it that is 
characteristic of the author’s stories of this cult, and those who have 
enjoyed Soldiers of Fortune will be glad to follow Macklin through his 
career as a Central American revolutionist. 


W. F. S. 
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John Erminie of the Yellowstone. By Frederic Remington. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

In John Ermine of the Yellowstone, Frederic Remington has attempted 
his first long romance. The story concerns the frontier life with which 
the author and artist is so familiar, and deals with a white captive of the 
Crow Indians. The lad, although Indian-like in his habits, possesses a 
character strangely blended with the qualities of both races. An 
acknowledged leader among his own people, he also gains the respect of 
the military men of the region and secures the position of government 
scout. It is in this relation with the soldiers that he meets the girl who 
ultimately causes his death. In the romantic portion of the book there 
is nothing very original. All the author does is to ‘‘ invent new fortifi- 
cations for Mr. Hero to carry, before the battle is decided.’ However, 
the love affair and the emotions of this strange nomad have a unique tone 
to them and the wild Indian sentiment is treated at times in a pretty way. 
There is something in the simple credulity of the hero that at once stamps 
his character. The outcome of the story is concealed from the reader 
and the ending is unexpected. The book excels in descriptions of scenes 
of early western life, now obsolete, but depicted here with the realistic, 
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essential detail that still appeals to our imaginations. Mr. Remington 
has long been an authority on Indian and army affairs in the West, and 
in this story he shows himself well versed in their lore and history. 
While the public has heretofore received principally short stories from 
his pen, it is not improbable that the success of John Ermine will 
influence his future writings and occasion other works of this same 
character. N. R. B. 


The Splendid Idle Forties. By Gertrude Atherton. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

The facile reader may find a certain interest and some entertainment in 
Miss Atherton’s recent collection of short stories. If he be seeking a 
pastime, he may count himself successful and may even proclaim the 
tales for amusement worth while. Beyond this there is much to con- 
demn. These are stories in which the tale is all in all. No stress is laid 
upon the English and surely no effort upon embellishing details — those 
pleasing little incidences which make most tales of the good kind. We 
do not pretend to say that a bare, unadorned story cannot command favor. 
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It certainly can, if it be wisely conceived and well worked out. Miss 
Atherton has taken care of the former quality in a masterly manner, but 
as for her climaxes— well, if she had endeavored to be an arch-pessimist» 
she could not have succeeded or failed more singularly. Natalie Ivanhoff 
will serve to illustrate the point at hand. Two lovers ruthlessly parted 
by the Siberian process of the Russian government, beat out a forlorn 
existence, both almost hopeless, neither sure of the other’s being alive. 
After many years’ have passed, as they always do in stories, the two 
inexplicably find each other in a woods of far off California. Secretly 
they plan escape and marriage. That night at the appointed rendezvous 
in an old mill, the loving couple seem on the verge of a happiness which 
their trust and love has earned, which will compensate for all past suffer- 
ing. Then the mill wheel begins to revolve, Natalie’s hair is caught in 
the belt and before her lover can come to the rescue, she is swung round 
and round. The reader is pleased to read ‘‘ screams of torture torn from 
her rather than uttered, her body describing a circular right angle to the 
shaft, the bones breaking as they struck the opposite one ; then in swift 
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finality she was sucked between belt and wheels.’’ After such a tale, it 
takes a ready allowance of courage and hope to begin another story of 
The Splendid Idle Forties. The hope is futile, the courage essential ; for 
we are constrained at each conclusion to meet with the proverbial sure- 
ness of death. So the general impression is one of gloom, of a country 
where a dull, gray atmosphere hangs heavily, of a region of catastrophe 
and accidents, of a place where the sun only shines temporarily as a pre- 
cursor of the storm. We are not happier for the perusal of the book and 
the idea of being wiser or better informed is irrelevant. We suggest 
another title, if the author would avoid a misnomer. 
C. £. B. 
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